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House Group Acts To Extend 
Mexican Farm Labor Program 


The Gathings Subcommittee of the 
House Agriculture Committee an- 
nounced April 8 that it had approved 
a revised draft of a bill, H.R. 9875, to 
amend and extend P.L. 78, authorizing 
the Mexican farm labor program. 


The Subcommittee bill would extend 
P.L. 78 for two years—through June 
$0, 1963—and would clarify the intent 
of Congress that nothing in P.L. 78 or 
in the Wagner-Peyser Act shall be con- 
strued to confer any authority on the 
Secretary of Labor to regulate wages, 
hours, prerequisites, or other condi- 
tions of employment of domestic farm 
workers. 


The Subcommittee deleted from the 
bill a provision that would have re- 
quired that regulations under the 
Mexican farm labor program be ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture as well as by the Secretary of 
Labor. 


The Subcommittee bill is pending in 
the House Agriculture Committee, 
which is not expected to meet for its 
consideration for at least two weeks. 


Two days before the Subcommittee 
vote, Secretary Mitchell, in a speech 
before the National Travelers Aid As- 
sociation in Washington, declared: 
“It is the Department of Labor's posi- 
tion that Public Law 78 should not be 
extended unless and until adequate 
remedial measures are adopted and 
substantial improvements are made in 
the program.” He promised to make 
recommendations for improving the 
operation of the Mexican farm labor 
program “before the present law runs 
out.” 


MINIMUM WAGE FoR AGRICULTURE 


The Secretary also disclosed that a 
Labor Department report, scheduled 
for release at the end of this month, 
will show that a “minimum wage for 
hired farmworkers is both feasible and 
desirable,” that it “would apply to a 
relatively small percentage of farm 
employers, all of them large, who hire 
a substantial portion of the hired farm 
help in the United States, and would 
not apply to the small family farmer.” 


“To assume, of course, that such 
legislation would receive the appro- 


N. C. A. Files Statement Opposing Proposal in House Bill 
To Authorize Marketing Orders on Canning Crops 


The N.C.A. submitted a statement to the House Committee on Agri- 
culture on April 11 in opposition to provisions in the Poage bill, H.R. 
10355, which would authorize marketing orders on processing crops. 

The statement enunciated N.C.A.’s historic opposition to mandatory 
marketing controls on canning crop production, as affirmed in numerous 


Association resolutions. 


H.R. 10355 is designed as an omni- 
bus farm bill. One section would 
amend the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937 so as to au- 
thorize marketing orders on fruits 
and vegetables for processing. The 
bill would authorize marketing or- 
ders on a nationwide basis (see IN- 
FORMATION LETTER of March 5, page 
91). 


The N.C.A. statement explains in 
detail how marketing orders, if au- 
thorized, would be applied to canning 
crops, and reviews the harmful ef- 
fects such orders would have on grow- 
ers, canners, canning employees, and 
consumers. 


It was pointed out that marketing 
orders, which are compulsory, would 
regulate every facet of what the can- 
ner may do; what and where he may 
pack and how he may market the fin- 
ished canned food, packed in his own 


The telephone number of the 
National Canners Association's 
headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., has been cha to 


FEderal 8-2030 


For Direct Distance Dialing 
(station to station only) 
the number is 


202 FE 8-2030 


priate attention of Congress in a polit- 
ical year is to avoid the realities of 
society,” Secretary Mitchell added. “I 
am releasing this report, however, so 
that ample discussion and thought can 
be given to it, in sufficient time and 
detail, to insure a meaningful con- 
sideration in the next Congress.” 


cannery; and embodying principally 
values in cans, labor and financing 
that the canner has contributed; and 
in the merchandising of which he has 
devoted his lifetime and upon which 
the future success of his business 
turns. 


The mandatory controls that could 
be imposed, against the canner’s judg- 
ment as to their wisdom, would not 
be operated by the canner, but by 
others. To pay for administering a 
marketing order, private assessments 
would be made against the canner 
alone, and he would have no say over 
how much is to be collected or how 
it is to be spent. If the canner dis- 
obeys, he would be subjected to vast 
civil and criminal penalties. 


The N.C.A. pointed out also that 
in existing marketing order programs 
the bulk of the value of the product 
is not in the processing, and the mar- 
keting of the product is highly sea- 
sonal; whereas in canning the canner 
has the largest investment in the fin- 
ished product and year-round mar- 
keting necessitates preseason planning 
of production. 


Attention was directed to the fact 
that there is no need to bring fruits 
or vegetables for canning or the 
canned food products under compul- 
sory marketing order control author- 
ity. Congress has recognized this 
eight times in the past 22 years by 
rejecting such proposals. 


The N. C. A. statement was accom- 
panied by 18 charts and tables show- 
ing how under a free market the pro- 
duction of canning crops has increased 
in the last 25 years and how growers 
and consumers have benefited from the 
present marketing system. 


Text of the N.C.A. statement, with- 
out the charts and tables, is repro- 
duced beginning on page 135. 
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Information Letter 


Status of Legislation 


Senate and House bills of particular 
interest to the canning industry are 
described below, together with a re- 
port of their current status: 


Antitrust enforcement—S. 11 and 
H. R. 11, to strengthen the Robinson- 
Patman Act with respect to — — 

rice discrimination, are pending 
ore the Senate and House Judiciary 
Committees, 1 (N. C. A. 
has registered its opposition.) 8. 716, 
to authorize the Justice Department to 
compel the production of documents 
in civil antitrust cases, was passed 
by the Senate last year and is pending 
before the House Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee. 


Cease-and-desist orders—H.R. 8841, 
to amend the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act to provide for the issuance 
of temporary cease-and-desist orders 
to prevent certain acts and practices 
awaiting the outcome of FTC proceed- 
ings, is pending before the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. 


Color additives—S. 2197, to amend 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act with respect to the use of color 
additives, was passed by the Senate 
last year, with amendments, and is 
pending before the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
Hearings on this and a similar bill, 
H. R. 4624, have been recessed. Sec- 
retary Flemming will testify again on 
April 22. (See INFORMATION LETTER 
of Feb. 13 for a report of N.C.A.’s 
position.) 


Co- bargaining—H.R. 1793, to 
authorize cooperative associations of 
producers to bargain with purchasers 
singly or in groups, is pending before 
the House Judiciary Committee. 


Co-op marketing—S. 2014, to au- 
thorize associations of cultural 
roducers to own and operate market- 
ng facilities, is pending before the 
Senate Agriculture Committee. 


Family —— income act—H.R. 
10355 and similar bills pending before 
House Agriculture Committee would 
make canning crops subject to nation- 
wide marketing orders and provide for 
collective bargaining for price. Hear- 
ings have been recessed. N.C.A. filed 
— April 11 (see story, page 
1). 


Farm labor—H.R. 9875, to amend 
and extend Title V of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, was approved by 
the Gathings Subcommittee April 8 
and is pending in the House Agricul- 
ture Committee (see story, page 131). 


Federal — 8, to es- 
tablish rules of interpretation con- 
cerning the effect of an Act of Con- 
gress on state laws, was passed by 
the House last year and is pending 


before the Senate Internal 
Subcommittee which conducted hear- 
ings last year on a similar bill, S. 3. 
| C. A. has requested that federal 
‘ood regulatory laws be excluded f 
the scope of these bills.) 


— 

are n the Agriculture 

21 HR. 642, to provide 

flexibility; H.R. 1070, to extend a 

licability and coverage: H.R. 96 


arm R. 1056 
(Horan), fruits; S. 3207 (Williams 
of Del.), block voting: S. 3233 (Jack- 
son-Magnuson), fruits; and S. 3318 
(Morse), berries. 


Migrant labor—The following bills 
are pending before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Migratory Labor: 8. 
1778 and S. 2498, to uire crew- 
leader licensing; S. 1085 and S. 2141 
to regulate the wages and hours o 
migrant farm workers and their chil- 
dren; and S. 2864 and S. 2865, to 
provide funds for the education of 
migrant farm workers and their chil- 
dren. Companion bills have been in- 
troduced in the House, including H.R. 
11547 (Walter), an omnibus bill. 


Poultry marketing—S. 2516 and 
similar bills to 282 orderly mar- 
keting are pending before a Senate 
Agriculture Subcommitte which held 
hearings Feb. 25-26. 


Pre-merger notification—H.R. 9896 
and S. 442, to amend the Clayton Act 
to provide for prior notification and 
suspension of certain mergers and 
acquisitions, are pending before the 
House Judiciary Committee. H.R. 2325 
is pending ore the House Anti- 
trust Subcommittee. 

Price-increase hearings—H.R. 6263 
to authorize the Government to hold 
public hearings on price or wage in- 
creases, prospective or actual, which 
appear to threaten national economic 
stability, has been reported by the 
House Government Operations Com- 
mittee. S. 2882 and S. 64 are pending 
before the Senate Banking Committee, 
which held hearings Feb. 24-26. 


Price-increase notification—S, 215, 
to require certain corporations to file 
advance notice of proposed price in- 
creases, is pending before the Senate 
Antitrust and eg = Subcommit- 
tee. (N.C.A. has fi a statement 
opposing S. 215.) H.R. 4984 is pend- 
ing before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 


Wage-hour—S. 1046 (Kennedy), to 
increase the minimum wage and cur- 
tail the overtime exemptions of fruit, 
vegetable, and fish canners, is pend- 
ing before the Senate Labor Commit- 
tee. (N.C.A. has filed a statement op- 
posing changes in the exemptions.) 
H.R. 4488 and other bills are pending 
in the House Subcommittee on Labor 
Standards, which held hearings this 
week. Secretary Mitchell is scheduled 
to testify April 21. 


rom 


Security . 


N.C.A. Nominates Dr. Wiley 
to American Hall of Fame 


The National Canners Association 
has officially nominated the late Dr, 
Harvey W. Wiley, father of the Pure 
Food Law, for the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans. Famous Americans 
are selected once every five years by a 
College of Electors made up of some 
150 prominent people throughout the 
country—college presidents, authors, 
scientists, and others. This will be 
the Thirteenth Quinquennial Election 
and the selections will be announced 
next October. 


In the formal nomination the state- 
ment was made that as a “Successful 
crusader for laws to guarantee the 
safety and purity of America’s foods, 
Dr. Wiley made possible this nation’s 
attainment of the highest living stand- 
ard of the civilized world. The Law 
he fathered in 1906 protected the 
honest and conscientious businessman 
from the competition of those that 
would foist debased or fraudulent food 
on consumers. Thus his efforts made 
pure and wholesome food the standard 
diet of the American public.” 


In a letter supporting the formal 
nomination, Executive Secretary Car- 
los Campbell pointed out that the 
canning industry gave strong support 
to Dr. Wiley’s campaign for pure food 
legislation, that he was the first guest 
speaker at the meeting when N.C.A. 
was established in 1907, and that the 
first official resolution on the historic 
minute books of this organization 
urged the passage of certain appro- 
priation bills to implement the new 
law. The earliest activities of the 
new Association were devoted to mat- 
ters connected with the new law. 


“Association policy was to make the 
law beneficial to the public and the 
industry alike. As a consequence, the 
good faith of the Association and the 
industry was established early and 
has persisted. Every Food and Drug 
Commissioner from Wiley to the pres- 
ent time has made public acknow!l- 
edgment of our continuous cooperative 
work on food standards, with the re- 
sult that this industry ‘provides an 
outstanding example of self-regulation 
at its best. 


Social Security Taxes 


The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which has been meeting almost 
daily on social security legislation, 
has before it a proposal to raise the 
taxable wage base under the OASI 
program from $4,800 to $6,000. The 
Committee is expected to take up this 
subject again next week. 
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April 16, 1960 


Meat Canned in March 
(Agricultural Marketing Service of 
USDA) 


3 Lbs. Under 
over 3 Lbs. Total 
14 of ade} 

Luncheon meat 12,171 11,083 24.154 
Canned hams 27 , 586 880 28,475 
Beef hash. . 400 1.00 «5,161 
Chili con carne 576 9.304% 9.971 
Vienna sausage........ 132 1.361 4483 
Frankfurters and wieners 

in brine... . 28 188 216 
Deviled ham 808 952 
Other potted and deviled 

meat products. 11 4.393 4.600 
Tamale sn 237 2.882 4.110 
Sliced, dried belt. 28 228 256 
755 755 
Meat stew. .... 121 8.96% 9110 
Spaghetti meat products 190 9.321 9.514 
Tongue (not pickled) . 22 Ob 87 
Vinegar pickled products» 731 1.271 2,021 
Hamburger 2.445 2.802 
1,062 53,412 55,074 
Sausage in ol. 200 111 710 
15 132 147 
53 227 280 
Loins and picnics. ... 3.127 176 3.303 
In other products 20°; 

or more meat... 3340 «6,544 6.878 


All other products leas 
than 20% meat (ex- 
cept soup).... ° 


Total... 


810 24,0390 25,758 
49,048 148,637 107,685 


Columns do not add to totals shown in all cases 
since rounded figures are used, Amounts packed 
for defense are not included in these items, Total 
production, including quantities for defense 
agencies, was 202,001 thousand pounds. 


Research on Cannery Wastes 


A paper was presented at the 
Southern Municipal and Industrial 
Waste Conference by James Bell of 
the N.C.A. Washington Laboratory. 
The topic was “Spray Irrigation and 
Current Research of Canning Plant 
Wastes.” 


This was the Ninth Annual Meet- 
ing sponsored by North Carolina State 
College, University of North Carolina, 
and Duke University. This year's 
meeting was held on the Campus of 
North Carolina State College, April 
7-8. Attendance’ included state, 
county, and city health and pollution 
control officials, representatives of 
many colleges, and industry personnel, 


USDA Poultry Inspection 


Notice is given in the Federal Reg- 
ister of April 15 that the Agricultural 
Marketing Service of USDA proposes 
to amend its regulations governing 
the voluntary grading and inspection 
of poultry. Among the proposals are 
an increase in charges for certain in- 
spection services. 


FDA Stays Order on 
Orange Juice Standards 


The FDA announced in the Fed- 
eral Register of April 13 that objec- 
tions were filed to its order establish- 
ing definitions and standards of iden- 
tity for orange juice and orange 
juice products, and that the order is 
stayed in its entirety. 

FDA will announce later the date 
and place of the public hearing to be 
held on the orange juice standards. 


N. C. A. Consumer Service 


Moselle Holberg, Assistant Director 
of the Consumer Service Division, 
spent eight days during the latter part 
of March contacting food leaders in 
Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, and 
New Vork State. Information useful 
in the preparation of materials was 
gathered from the leaders, and the 
N. C. A. educational materials, recipe 
books and release services were dis- 
cussed and offered. 


Conferences were held with the 
deans and food and nutrition staffs of 
home economics, extension agents in 
food marketing, home demonstration 
leaders and 4-H Club specialists at 
the University of Delaware, College of 
Agriculture of New Jersey, and 
Cornell University. 


Miss Holberg met with state and 
city supervisors of home economics and 
school lunch, county home agents, city 
marketing information specialists, 
newspaper food editors, radio and tele- 
vision people and directors of utility 
companies in Trenton, Newark and 
New Brunswick, N.J., and in Wilming- 
ton, Del., and Baltimore, Md. 


N.C.A. ‘Protective Screen’ 


The “protective screen” program of 
the canning industry, by which can- 
ners take steps to prevent the use of 
harmful pesticides on canning crops, 
is described in a feature article by Dr. 
Charles H. Mahoney, Director of the 
N.C.A. Raw Products Research Bu- 
vreau, in the April issue of the maga- 
zine American Fruit Grower. This 
publication, serving commercial fruit 
growers, has a circulation of 136,994 
readers. The same article is sched- 
uled for the May issue of American 
Vegetable Grower a sister publication, 
which reaches another 62,474 growers. 

Dr. Mahoney, who prepared the 
article specifically for this grower 
readership, described the action pro- 


Canner Elected To Head Users 
of Special Industrial Radio 


Austin J. Hayden of the Green Giant 
Company was elected president of the 
Special Industrial Radio Service Asso- 
ciation at its 8th annual meeting, held 
in Hollywood, Fla., April 10-12. Dr. 
Edwin A. Crosby, Assistant Director 
of the N.C.A. Raw Products Research 
Bureau, was elected assistant treas- 
urer. 


SIRSA has among its active mem- 
bers licensees in the Special Industrial 
Radio Service and trade associations 
representing industry groups eligible 
for licensing in this Service. Organ- 
ized in 1958, SIRSA was recognized in 
1958 by the FCC as the sole frequency 
coordinating agency for Special Indus- 
trial Radio Service within the con- 
tinental United States. Through its 
counsel, the interests of Special Indus- 
trial Radio licensees are represented 
actively before the FCC. SIRSA also 
keeps its members, totaling more than 
1,500, informed on all matters of two- 
way radio operation of concern to li- 
censees in this service. 


Other representatives of the canning 
industry at the SIRSA meeting were 
Carl A. Barnes of California Packing 
Corporation and Hugh W. Schwarz of 
the Florida Canners Association. 


A keynote address at the meeting, 
“Greater Profits through the Use of 
Radio,” was given by Richard Hanson, 
vice president of Halliburton Oil Well 
Cementing Co., the largest user of 
two-way radio in the U. S. Industry 
group meetings were held by repre- 
sentatives of agriculture, mining, 
heavy construction, and other such 
-yroups for discussion of problems as- 
sociated with the use of radio in their 
particular industries. A panel of radio 
manufacturers’ representatives dis- 
cussed new radio equipment and its 
application to industrial use. 


Canners interested in learning of 
the benefits to be derived from mem- 
bership in SIRSA should direct their 
inquiries to G. Kenneth Adams, 814 
Sheraton Bldg., 711 14th St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


gram adopted at the Miami Conven- 
tion, the aim of which is to help grow- 
ers deliver fruits and vegetables free 
of uncertified pesticides or within legal 
pesticide tolerances. It outlined the 
steps N.C.A. has taken with canners’ 
fieldmen, growers, experiment station, 
extension workers and others to effec- 
tuate the safety program. 
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Prospective Planted Acreage 
of Vegetables Is Up 2% 


Prospective planted acreage of 
seven vegetables for commercial proc- 
essing is about 2 percent more than 
last year and 7 percent less than aver- 
age, according to the Crop Report- 
ing Board of USDA. The indicated 
changes in planted acreage compared 
with last year are: 

Green lima beans up 15 percent, 
snap beans up 6 percent, cabbage for 
kraut (contract acreage only) up 14 
percent, sweet corn down 3 percent, 
green peas up 5 percent, winter and 
early spring spinach down 7 percent, 
and tomatoes down 1 percent. 

These seven vegetables usually ac- 
count for about 84 percent of the 
planted acreage of the 10 vegetables 
for processing covered in the regular 
USDA reports. The intended acreages 
are based on reports from processors 
and reflect intentions up to April 1. 

SWEET CORN FOR PROCESSING 

The planted acreage of sweet corn 
for processing in 1960 is expected to 
total 438,370 acres. This would be 3 
percent below last year’s planted acre- 
age and 5 percent below the 1949-58 
average. 

If abandonment of acreage and yield 
are in line with the average for the 
past four years, a production of ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 tons could be 
expected. This tonnage would be 3 
percent below last year but 9 percent 
above average. 

The acreage intended to be planted 
for canning is 5 percent less than last 


year but the acreage intended for 
freezing is up 12 percent. 
10-year 1900 Per- 
ave, Prom cent 
State 1949-58 1950 pective change 
from 
(acres) (acres) (acres) 1059 
Main 7.100 1.000 4.300 —18 
N. v. 24.400 22,400 21,100 — 6 
Pa. 12,000 8,800 9.000 + 2 
Ohio 10.600 6,100 5,000 — 8 
Ind... 25,200 17,700 16,600 — 6 
In. 62,600 63,400 63,300 
Wis. 106,500 114,000 100,000 — 4 
Minn. 89,200 05,000 95.700 .... 
lowa 23,100 9,000 6,000 — 38 
Del. 4.000 5,700 5,000 — 2 
Md. 32.700 35,700 32,200 —10 
Idaho 10,100 12,200 12.700 + 4 
Wash. 14.700 17,700 21,000 +19 
Ore. 14,700 17,000 20,000 +17 
Other states! . 22,100 18,000 16,370 —15 
U. 8. Total. 450,700 450,000 438,470 4 


For canning 

and other 

processing... 496,500 381,920 362,050 — 5 
For freezing 764,800 68,080 76,320 +12 

Calif., Colo., La., Mich, Mont., Nebr., 
N. H., N. J., Okla., 8. I., Tenn., Texas, Utah, 
Vt.. Va., and Wyo, 'SBix-year ave., 10545 58; 
estimates not available prior to 1054. 


SNAP BEANS FOR PROCESSING 


The planted acreage of snap beans 
for processing in 1960 is expected to 
total 184,650 acres, 6 percent more 
than last year and 29 percent above 
the 10-year average. 


An acreage of 139,850 intended for 
canning would exceed last year by 4 
percent and would be a record high. 
if abandonment and yield are equal 
to the averages of the past six years, 
production for canning would amount 
to 305,600 tons. 


Also, 44,800 acres are intended for 
freezing. If abandonment and yield 
are equal to the averages of the past 
six years, the tonnage of snap beans 
for freezing would be about 106,600 
tons, almost a fifth larger than that of 
last year. 


10-year 1900 Por- 

ave, Pros- cent 

State 1949-58 1959 pective change 
from 

(acres) (acres) (acres) 1959 

Maine 2,500 2,100 2,300 +10 
N. v. 32,100 40,700 43,000 + 6 
Pa. 5,500 6,100 8,400 +38 
Mich 7,000 7,500 8,300 +11 
Wis 15,900 25,400 23,000 — 9 
Del. 2,800 4,900 4,700 — 4 
Md 11,000 11,100 9,000 —14 
Va. 4,000 2,800 2,500 —11 
N. ¢ 2,800 4,000 4,000.... 
. 970) 1.000 1.200 +20 
Fla 10,600 8,700 12,200 +40 
Tenn. 6,000 7,700 8,500 +10 
Ark. 5,400 5,700 5,000 + 4 
La. 810 700 14 
Okla. 3,000 5,500 5,700+ 4 
Texas 8,000 10,500 11,700 +11 
Colo. 1,500 1,800 1,700 — 6 
Wash. 2,300 1,600 2,000 +25 
Ore... 8,800 11,300 12,700 +12 
Calif, 2,700 3,800 3,000 + 3 
Other states“ 8.900 11,100 12,750 +15 


U. S. Total 143.200 174,000 184.050 + 6 
for canning 
and other 
processing 
For freezing . 


119,100 134,750 149,850 + 4 
4.970 39.250 44,800 +14 


la., Ga., Idaho, III., Ind., lowa, Ky., Minn., 
Miss, Mo., Nebr., N „ N. J., N. M., Ohio, 
Utah, Vt., and Wyo. * Five-year ave., 1054-58; 
estimates not available prior to 1054, 


CABBAGE FOR KRAUT 


The acreage of cabbage to be 
planted under contract in 1960 will 
be 8,990 acres, 14 percent more than 
the 7,880 acres planted last year but 
slightly below the 1949-58 average of 
9,100 acres. The estimated acreage 
includes acreage to be grown by pack- 
ers and contracted with growers as 
well as an equivalent acreage for ton- 
nage contracts. 


Information Letter 


Citrus Fruit Production 
and Utilization 


The 1959-60 crop of oranges (not 
including tangerines) is estimated at 
130 million boxes, only 300,000 boxes 
more than last year’s crop but 9 per- 
cent above average, according to the 
Crop Reporting Board of USDA. 


The grapefruit crop is estimated, 
on the basis of April 1 conditions, at 
41.6 million boxes, 5 percent less than 
last year and 3 percent below average. 


UTILIZATION 


Utilization of the orange crop to- 
taled 72.5 million boxes as of April 1, 
with 43 million boxes used by proces- 
sors and 29.5 million boxes used fresh. 
A year ago at the same date proces- 
sors had taken 41.5 million boxes and 
27.9 million boxes had been used fresh, 

Utilization of grapefruit by April 
had totaled 31.7 millicn boxes, of 
which 17.4 million were for fresh use 
and 14.3 million were used by proces- 
sors. A year ago processors had taken 
15.8 million boxes by April 1 and 15.7 
million boxes had been used fresh. 


GREEN LIMA BEANS 


Processors report that they intend 
to plant and grow 97,290 acres of 
green lima beans for processing. This 
is 15 percent more than last year's 
planted acreage but 9 percent below 
average. 

If their reported acreage is planted 
and abandonment is equal to average, 
approximately 90,100 acres would be 
available for harvest. 

The acreage intended for canning is 
up 6 percent. 


10-year 1980 ber- 
ave, Prom cent 
State 1949-58 1059 pective change 
from 
(acres) (acres) (acres) 1050 
. 3,500 970 1100 415 
Pa... 4.400 2.200 2,000 - 
Mich 2.300 1.600 1,600.... 
Wis... ° 7.000 4,500 5,600 +24 
Del. 22,200 18,800 20,4300 + 8 
Md. 1.700 2,200 2,400 +9 
Va. 4,100 650 
Wash 1,500 1,300 1,600 +25 
Calif... 25,100 22.700 28,000 +25 
Other states 31,700 20.950 34,000 +14 
U.S, Total 106,500 84.870 07.200 415 
Por canning 
and other 
processing "7.470 31,580 33.540 + 6 
For freezing. 6.880 53.200 63,750 +20 
Fordhooks... 24,100 16,080 10,650 +16 


Baby limas.. 38,080 46.310 44,100 +21 

Ark,, Colo., Fla., (Ja., 
Minn., Mo., N. J., Ohio, Okla., Ore., Tenn., and 
Utah. '*Seven-year uwe, 1052-58, Two-year 
ave,, 1057-58; estimates not available for prior 
years, 


Idaho, III., Ind., Lowa, 
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April 16, 1960 


Text of N.C.A. Statement to the House Agriculture Committee 
on Proposal To Authorize Marketing Orders on Canning Crops 


Following is the text of the N.C.A. 
statement opposing the proposal in 
H.R. 10855, the so-called “Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960,” which 
would amend the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Agreement Act of 1937 so as 
to authorize marketing orders on 
fruits and vegetables for processing: 


The National Canners Association 
is a nonprofit trade association con- 
sisting of 650 members canning in 48 
of the 50 states and the territories. 
Members of the Association, including 
both independent canning companies 
and cooperative canning enterprises, 
pack approximately 75 percent of the 
entire national production of canned 
fruits, vegetables, specialties, meat, 
and fish. 

This statement, presented by the 
Association on behalf of the canning 
industry, is addressed specifically to 
Section 101 of Title I, Part I of . . 
10355, introduced by Congressman 
Poage and at least eighteen ake Rep- 
resentatives and designed to enact 
the “Family Farm Income Act of 
1960.“ Section 101 would amend the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937 (7 U.S.C. § 601, 608c) in 
several very significant respects, and 
would extend the applicability of mar- 
keting orders to a number of com- 
modities not presently covered. 


Ot primary interest to the canning 
industry is the fact that section 608c 
(2) of the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act would be amended to 
permit compulsory marketing orders 
to be applied to all fruits and vegeta- 
bles for canning and to the finished 
—— fruits and vegetables them- 
selves, 

_In addition, the already comprehen- 
sive regulatory controls that may be 
imposed under mandatory marketing 
orders would be broadened to estab- 
lish one of the most far-reaching er- 
cmptions from the antitrust laws that 
— has ever seriously consid- 
ered, 

Finally, section 608c(11) would be 
amended to provide that a marketing 
order may be made applicable to the 
entire national production of an agri- 
cultural commodity or any product 
thereof. 

_In presenting our objections to sec- 

tion 101 of H.R. 10855, we will first 
outline in some detail the impact that 
compulsory marketing orders, as au- 
thorized by the present Act, would 
have upon canning crops and canned 
foods. We will then discuss the ad- 
ditional provisions that would be au- 
thorized by the proposed amendments 
to sections 60 (7) and (11). 


THE APPLICATION OF MARKETING 
ORDERS TO CANNING CROPS 
AND CANNED Foops 
Legislation designed to apply man- 
datory marketing orders to canned 


foods or canning crops has been in- 
troduced in since 
1933, and has been the subject of 
extensive hearings eight separate 
times — 1934, 1935, 1937, 1939, 1940, 
1947, 1948, and 1954. With the benefit 
of this exhaustive examination, ex- 
ploration and study, Congress has 
consistently recognized the compelling 
reasons for rejecting this economic 
regulation of fruit and vegetable can- 
ners. 

Now, once more, it has been pro- 
posed that the rr marketin 
order provisions of the 
Marketing Agreement Act applied 
to all canned foods. As before, the 
proposal is supported by little else 
than an apparent desire to experi- 
ment with regulatory systems that 
contradict the basic assumptions of a 
competitive economy. s before, 
there is no real need cited, and there 
are no satisfactory answers to the ob- 
oan that have led Congress to re- 
ect such proposals in the past. 

Initially, it can be said that eco- 
nomic regulation of business is gen- 
erally regarded as inherently inferior 
to the capitalistic method of free en- 
terprise. Whenever the federal gov- 
ernment has departed in the past from 
the ideal of economic freedom, it has 
done so only upon a most convincin 
showing of necessity. The regula 
industries have typically been in the 
transportation or utility fields, where 
unique problems make 
competition less workable. Seldom, 
if ever, has Congress sanctioned a 
comprehensive regulatory scheme for 
a commercial competitive industry. 


Proponents of mandatory market- 
ing orders in the past have n quick 
to emphasize that the regulation is 
decentralized, and is carried on pri- 
marily on the local level by those who 
are regulated. The first part of this 
statement is only half-true, and the 
second part wholly unfounded. 


As will be shown below, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is directly in- 
volved in the formulation, operation 
and termination of compulsory mar- 
keting orders. The specific orders are 
generally administered by committees 
of growers appointed by the Sec- 
retary. Even though the Act pe 
ently provides that orders shall be 
limited in application to the smallest 
regional production area practicable, 
nationwide orders would almost cer- 
tainly be imposed for most canning 
crops. Canned foods compete on a 
national level, and production is 
spread from one end of the country to 
the other. Thus, decentralization 
could only be a reality for the every- 
day administration of the order, if 
that, and certainly not for formula- 
tion of the terms of the order and 
operating policy. 

But even if the Secretary’s role is 
minimized, and even if some amount 
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of local autonomy were possible, man- 
datory marketing orders are no less 
objectionable. The economic freedom 
of the canner would still be destroyed, 
and it would make little difference to 
him whether he was regulated by a 
local grower organization or a Wash- 
ington bureau. 


Thus, marketing orders for canning 
crops and canned foods are subject to 
at least two very basic objections, 
aside from any consideration of their 
practical effect on growers, canners 
and consumers. They are undemo- 
cratic, and they are anti-competitive. 


These terms are not meaningless 
labels—they are accurate factual 
characterizations; not denied by mar- 
keting order 1 just ignored. 
An examination of how these orders 
operate will disclose the extent to 
which the canner would be regulated. 


Perhaps the most convenient 
method for describing what can be 
done under a marketing order is to 
quote from a question and answer 
pamphlet prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in November of 
1954, entitled “Marketing Agreements 
for Fruits and Vegetables.” (Em- 
phasis supplied throughout.) 


Q. “What is the distinction between 
a marketing agreement and a market- 
ing order?’ 

A. “A marketing agreement is a 
voluntary contract entered into by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and a han- 
dler of a particular agricultural com- 
modity. Such an a ment affects 
only those who sign it. If every han- 
dler in a particular industry signed a 
marketing agreement, there would be 
no necessity of a marketing order. 


“A marketing order is an order is- 
sued by the Secretary of Agriculture 
which makes the terms of the market- 
ing agreement program effective upon 

ll handlers in the industry, irrespec- 
tive of whether they sign the agree- 
ment. In other words, a marketing 
order is a method by which the terms 
of the program can be made effective 
upon an entire industry.” 


Q. “Under what conditions can a 
marketing order be issued?” 


A. “A marketing order for any 
eligible agricultural commodity can 
be issued only under the following 
circumstances: 


„(a) At least two-thirds of the 
growers by number, or by volume of 
product covered by the program must 
approve the issuance of the marketing 
order. The two-thirds majority means 
two-thirds of those participating in a 
referendum and not two-thirds of all 
growers in the industry. 


“(b) The handlers of not less than 
50 percent, by volume of the commod- 
ity covered by the marketing agree- 
ment, must sign the agreement. 


„(e) If, however, handlers fail or 
refuse to sign the agreement, the Sec- 
retary may nevertheless, issue an 
order (except grapefruit for canning 
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or freezing) if he finds and deter- 
mines that it is the only practical 
means of advancing the interests of 
roducers, and that the failure of 
~ to sign the agreement tends 
to prevent the effectuation of the 
declared policy of the act.” 


This difference between a market- 
ing agreement and a compulsory mar- 
— order is frequently glossed 
over by proponents of marketing order 
legislation, who 7 ically lay great 
emphasis on the self-help characteris- 
tics of marketing agreements. Clause 
(c) quoted above, based upon section 
608¢(9) of the Act, makes it unequiv- 
ocally clear that a marketing order 
may be imposed upon the producers 
and handlers of an agricultural com- 
modity, even though one-third of the 
producers and all of the handlers 
actively oppose it. Canners could 
subjected to comprehensive regulation 
of every aspect of their operations if 
two-thirds of the producers voting in 
a referendum favor a proposed order. 


The next question concerns the per- 
missible area to be covered: 


Q. “What area may be included in 
a gos agreement or marketing 
order?” 


A. “There is no specified area which 
must be included under a marketing 
agreement or marketing order, but 
the statute requires that any market- 
ing agreement or marketing order be 
limited to the smallest regional pro- 
duction area practicable.” 


This provision would be changed 
— H.R. 10355, as will be explained 
ow. 


Next we come to the incidence of 
the controls imposed under a market- 
ing order: 


Q. “What is regulated under a 
marketing agreement or marketing 
order?” 


A. “The burden of regulation under 
a marketing agreement program falls 
upon handlers. The term ‘handler’ is 
defined in the marketing agreement 
and order and means the person who 
markets the product. There is no au- 
— to regulate a producer in his 
capacity as a producer. However, if 
a producer markets his own product 
he then becomes a handler and is sub- 
ject to the terms of the order. The 
statute does not permit the regulation 
of a retailer in the capacity of a 
retailer.” 


Not only may they be subjected to 
an order against their wishes, but “the 
burden of regulation under a market- 
ing agreement program falls upon 
handlers.” Although the avowed pur- 

se of a marketing order program is 
Le aid the grower, it is the canner who 
will be regulated, controlled, and de- 
prived of all authority to make his 
own commercial decisions in the pur- 
chase of the raw product and, more 
E the marketing of his 
finished product. 


The next question and answer lays 
out = type of regulation is in- 
volved : 


| 
. “What type of regulation may 
be Tacleded under a marketing agree- 
ment or marketing order?” 


A. “The statute provides several 
types of regulatory activity. Any 
one or a combination of the following 
methods may be used in a marketing 
agreement or marketing order: 


“(a) Regulation of quality. This 
is usually accomplished by specifyin 
the grade, size, quality or maturity o 
the product which may be shipped to 
market. 


“(b) Regulation of quantity. This 
method of regulation involves the 
establishment of the quantity of the 
r which may be ship to mar- 

et during a specified period. The 
total quantity is allocated among all 
handlers on the basis of either past 
performance of handlers, or the 
amount of product each handler has 
available for current shipment. 


„(e) Reserve pools. This method 
involves the establishment of a reserve 
pool of the product, and the equitable 
distribution of returns derived from 
the sale thereof. 


“(d) Surplus control. This type 
of regulation involves determining 
the extent of a surplus, providing for 
the control and disposition thereof, 
and equalizing the burden of surplus 
— among producers and han- 

ers. 


“(e) Containers. A regulation may 
be undertaken to fix the size, capacity, 
weight, dimensions, or pack of con- 
tainers which may be used in market- 
ing fresh or dried fruits, vegetables, 
or tree nuts, provided that no action 
may be taken which is in conflict with 
Standard Container Acts. 


“(f) Research projects. Provisions 
may be made to undertake marketing 
research and development projects for 
the purpose of improving the market- 
ing, distribution and consumption of 
the commodities covered. This may 
include marketing research projects 
and those aimed at disseminating edu- 
cational information for the purpose 
of increasing consumption of the 
commodities Bm t does not au- 
thorize advertising or sales promotion 
programs. 


“In addition to the above, one or 
more of the following types or meth- 
ods of regulation may be included in 
a panes ng agreement or marketing 
order: 


“(a) Unfair trade practices. A 
method may be provided for prohibit- 
ing unfair methods of competition and 
unfair trade practices in the handling 
of agricultural commodities. 


“(b) Price posting. This involves 


the that handlers file 
their selling prices and such handlers 


are not permitted to sell at prices 
lower than such prices as filed. Han- 
dlers may change the prices at any 


Information Letter 


time, but adequate notice must be 
given thereof. 

„(e) Additional provisions. Such 
other terms may be included which 
are incidental to and ae | to ef- 
fectuate the provisions of the pro- 
gram.” 


The regulatory controls described 
above are authorized in section 608¢ 
6) and (7) and are summarized in 
xhibit 1 under the heading “What 
A Marketing Order Can Do.“ 


Every — r of the canner’s opera- 
tion, includ ng planning, procurement, 
rocessing, uction and marketing, 
s thus subject to rigid control under 
a compulsory marketing order, im- 
y grower vote and adminis- 
red by grower committees, under 
supervision at certain stages only by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

To emphasize some of the terms of 
an order that might be imposed upon 
canners, a canner can be told where 
he must obtain his raw product, the 
quantity he may obtain from each 

wer, the quality, grade and size. 
he regulation must be on an his- 
torical basis, thereby creating a com- 
pletely static industry by eliminating 
possibilities for entry for new grow- 
ers or new processors. 


The effect of these provisions is to 
replace the judgment and independent 
determinations of individual canners 
and growers with the judgment of a 
group of growers. he experience 
acquired by canners throu many 

ears of operating as independent 

usinessmen, fully responsible for 
their own decisions, is set aside, in 
favor of what the growers alone think 
is advisable with regard to raw mate- 
rial production and to processing and 
merchandising of the canned product. 


Orders may also provide for surplus 
and reserve pools, despite the fact 
that the crop before processing is 
highly perishable. Since the canner 
is paying for the administration of 
these orders, he may find himself in 
the position of fe Mn for crops he 
will never receive. 


Aside from this extensive regula- 
tion of the raw 8 marketing 
orders may also used to impose 
restrictions on the finished product. 
Orders may limit the amount and size 
and grade of the canned product that 
may be shipped by canners to each 
consumer market. 


Objectionable as determinations by 
a group of growers may be with re- 
gard to regulation of the raw product, 
similar grower regulation of the 
canned product, in which the canner 
has the sole financial investment, be- 
comes utterly indefensible. Canners, 
and canners alone, have had the re- 
9 to process and market 
their own product, in the light of 
their own judgment. Independent 
decisions, competitively made, have 
been primarily responsible for the 
current position of the entire canning 
industry and of individual canners. 
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This independence would now be 
sacrificed, competition would be elim- 
inated, and all decisions would be 
made by a up of growers with no 
experience in the marketing and dis- 
tribution of the canned product. 


Despite the fact that the canning 
industry has always been a pioneer in 
marketing research and development, 
it is now proposed that these grower 
committees will be able to undertake 
such programs—at the canner’s ex- 
pense. e shall never understand 
why Congress should pass a law giv- 
ing to inexperienced committees the 
authority to assess canners for 
vaguely defined marketing and devel- 
opment projects when the industry 
has traditionally excelled in this re- 
gard. Such duplication can mean only 
one thing—a higher priced product 
with no attendant benefit to any of 
the parties concerned. 

The committees are also to be 
given — authority to prohibit 
unfair methods of competition and 
unfair trade practices—a Congres- 
sional mandate almost without limita- 
tion. The antitrust laws, enforced and 
administered by the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, would no longer apply to 
growers and canners. Instead, the 
Secretary of Agriculture and his 
grower committees would be the sole 
judge as to what restrictions should 
be imposed upon growers and canners. 

The make-up of these administering 
committees is left to the discretion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Section 
608 (7) (C) of the Act authorizes the 
inclusion of a provision in an order 
“providing for the selection by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, or a method 
for the selection, of an agency or 
agencies and defining their powers 
and duties” with regard to admin- 
istering the order. 

Canners would thus be assured of 
no place on the committee, and al- 
though the Secretary has appointed 
handlers as members, they are always 
a minority. 

Of course, even if one or more can- 
ners were appointed by the Secretary, 
the individual canner would still be 
stripped of all responsibility with re- 
gard to his own operation. Commer- 
cial decisions traditionally left in a 
free economy to the individual busi- 
nessman, farmer or canner, would 
made by a small, grower dominated 
group, under the supervision of a 
Department of the Federal Govern- 
ment. No amount of canner repre- 
sentation could mitigate this basic ob- 
jection to the regimentation of mar- 
keting order controls. 

What about the expenses of admin- 
istering a marketing order? 

Q. “How is a marketing agreement 
or marketing order financed?” 

A. “The statute specifies that the 
cost of administration of a marketin 
agreement or marketing order shall 
he financed by assessments upon han- 
dlera. The administrative committee 


* res a budget each year, together 
w 


a proposed rate of assessment, 
and makes such recommendations to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
Secretary fixes the total amount which 
the committee may spend and levies 
an assessment upon handlers in order 
to obtain funds to finance the pro- 
2 The assessment is ordinarily 
n terms of so much per box, bag, or 
other unit of product shipped during 
each season. e committee is respon- 
sible for all expenditures. If more 
money is collected than necessary to 
finance the program it is credited to 
the handlers for the following year, 
or paid back on a pro rata basis. The 
committee is required to keep accurate 
books and records and an audit of 
its books is conducted at least once a 
year.” 


This makes it entirely clear that it 
is the canners who will pay for a 
program, imposed against their will 
upon a vote of the growers, admin- 
istered by a committee dominated by 
growers, and yet lating the can- 
ner in every phase of his operations. 


9: “How are regulations devised 
and issued?” 

A. “The Administrative Committee 
is responsible for recommending to 
the Secretary of Agriculture appro- 
priate regulation of shipments. It 
should be remembered that the mar- 
keting agreement and marketing 
order, except in a few instances 
where minimum standards of quality 
and maturtiy are set forth are enab- 
ling documents and merely specify the 
type and permissible scope of the reg- 
ulation; no specific regulations cover- 
ing any particular period of time are 
ordinarily included. The Administra- 
tive Committee is required to analyze 
crop and market conditions and recom- 
mend 2 — of A 12 
appropriate regulations an e pe- 
rad oF time during which they should 
be made effective. Such a recom- 
mendation is transmitted to the Sec- 
retary and, if approved, an appro- 
priate order is issued. This method 
permits the representatives of the in- 
dustry (sic) to devise the type of 
regulation which should be made ef- 
fective for the industry as a whole. 
All such regulations must be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register. If 
there is a short crop, or for other 
reasons no regulation is necessary, 
the agreement and order can be sus- 

nded or remain inoperative. There 
s no requirement that the program 
operated continuously each season.” 


The committees recommend regula- 
tions, which are issued by the Sec- 
retary. Here again it is clear that the 
canner will be regulated by people, 
less familiar with the industry than 
he himself, who have no financial in- 
terest in the canned product. 


The comment about the suspension 
of an order if there is a short crop 
ignores the fact the production con- 
trols must necessarily be applied at 
Suspen- 


the beginning of the season. 
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sion of an order after knowledge of 
8 loss will — 7 be too late 
to have any favorable effect on supply 
for that season. 


On the question of enforcement: 


9. “How is a marketing a ment 
and marketing order enforced?” 
A 


. “The enforcement of a market- 
ing agreement and marketing order is 
marily the responsibility of the 
ederal Government, but the Admin- 
istrative Committee is cha with 
the duty of and report - 
ing complaints of violation. If a viola- 
tion is discovered, it is investigated 
und turned over to the Department of 
Justice for prosecution. If regula- 
tions are based upon the 2 size, 
quality or maturity of the product 
marketed, it is necessary to have man- 
datory inspection of all shipments in 
order to enforce the terms of the reg- 
ulation. There are three types of 
legal action which may be taken 
— a person who violates an 
order: 


“(a) Civil action to obtain an in- 
junction. This will prevent the per- 
son from further violation of the 
order. 

“(b) Criminal action may be 

rought in court and if convicted a 
— — may be fined not less than fifty 

ollars and not more than five-hun- 
dred dollars for each violation. 

“(c) Civil suit may be instituted 
for triple damages, under which a 

rson may be 2 to pay three 
imes the value of the product shipped 
in violation of the order.” 


In a canner violates an order he is 

28 for but does not want, he can 
pea Fowl from doing so, he can be 

fined up to five hundred dollars for 
each violation, and he is liable for 
treble damages in a private civil 
action. 

The injustice of this type of - 
lation—with this arsenal of penalties 
—is apparent when it is realized that 
the canner will be exposed to new 
criminal and civil actions, even though 
there is no charge or implication that 
canners are presently in any way re- 
sponsible for the imagined difficulties 
of the grower. 


No DEMONSTRATED NEED FOR 
MARKETING ORDERS TO COVER 
CANNING Crops OR CANNED Foops 


Now that the operation of market- 
ing orders with regard to canning 
crops and canned foods has been out- 
lined, it is relevant to consider 
whether they are necessary. 


Whatever may be said for the need 
for this complicated system of eco- 
nomic regulation for some agricul- 
tural commodities, there is no demon- 
strated need for the application of 
marketing orders to canning crops 
and canned foods. 

Clearly, restrictions on free eco- 
nomie activity and competition should 
be imposed only when serious evils 
are shown to exist and it is reasonable 
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to expect the pro regulation will 
remove those evils without creating 
new ones. In addition, the interests 
of all affected parties should be recog- 
nized and respected. Consumers, can- 
ners and growers have a mutual in- 
terest in a healthy food processing in- 
dustry that supplies large quantities 
of high-quality canned fruits and 
vegetables at prices fair to everybody. 
None of these prerequisites to busi- 
ness regulation are present here. 
First of all, no evil is shown to exist. 
We have attached to this statement 
a number of charts to demonstrate 
why marketing orders for canning are 
entirely unnecessary and are not 
adaptable to the canning industry. 


These charts have been drawn to 
compare the record of the canning and 
processing industry as it was in 1934 
and as it has developed through the 
years, up to 1959, without the restric- 
tions of marketing orders or the sub- 
sidies of other types of farm pro- 
grams. We picked 1934 because that 
was the year that the agitation began 
for involuntary Government controls 
of canned food production—sup- 
posedly to develop more and better 
markets for canning crops. In addi- 
tion, the three-year average for 1934- 
36 is compared with the average for 
the three most recent years for which 
data are available (1956-58 or 1957- 
59). 


Our first two charts (Exhibits 2 
and 3) show the astounding over-all 
increase in the production of fruits 
and vegetables for processing between 
1984 and 1959. The production of 
fruits for processing increased from 
3.4 million tons in 1934 to 9.3 million 
tons in 1958 and for vegetables from 
2.6 million tons in 1934 to 6.9 million 
tons in 1959. Production of fruits for 
processing in 1959 was 274 percent of 
1934 and for vegetables 265 percent 
of 1934. At the same time the pop- 
ulation of the United States in 1959 
had increased to only 140 percent of 
what it was in 1934. The next chart 
(Exhibit 4) shows the increase in per 
capita consumption of processed 
fruits and vegetables. The number of 
pounds per capita of these products 
annually consumed in the United 
States r tripled—it has gone from 
35 pounds to 107 pounds per capita. 

The five maps (Exhibits 5 through 
9) illustrate the growers’ side of this 
development and show the vast in- 
crease in tonnage of canning crops 
which have gone into this increased 
production. Equally important, they 
show the striking fashion in which 
states that 25 years ago had either 
little or no production, today enjoy 
vast tonnages of canning crop. 


These maps inescapably reveal that 
any control of canning crops for proc- 
essing—necessarily based on historical 
patterns—would have forestalled this 
tremendous development. The first 
map shows the story on peas (Exhibit 
5). Each mark represents 1,000 tons 
for processing. The circles show the 


roduction in 1934, and the dots the 
nerease by 1959. The increases in 
the Midwest are striking—the 1959 
pea tonnage for processing in Illinois 
was 1900 percent of what it was in 
1984. There were vast increases in 
Minnesota and Pennsylvania, and 
most dramatic has been the increase 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


The next map (Exhibit 6) shows 
the same story for snap beans. Here 
there was a phenomenal increase in 
the tonnage for snap beans for proc- 
essing in very many areas including 
Florida, Texas, Oregon, New York, 
Wisconsin, Arkansas, Tennessee, Cali- 
fornia, and Washington. 


The map for sweet corn (Exhibit 
7) indicates that there have been 
large increases in the Mid-Atlantic 
States, in the Midwest, and once 
again in the Pacific Northwest. 


The map for canned tomatoes (Ex- 
hibit 8) makes clear the lar in- 
creases in Florida, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Texas, and Illinois— 
and the amazing story of California 
of a phenomenal increase in tonnage 
grown for processing. 


The last map (Exhibit 9) shows 
the similar increase and distribution 
by states for asparagus. The remark- 
able shift in the production of aspara- 
gus away from California to other 
areas resulted at least in part from 
the use of state marketing orders in 
California, while the balance of the 
country was free to expand. 


All of these maps make it abun- 
dantly clear that any attempt to con- 
trol canning crops would have to be 
on a national basis. Canned products 
from every producing area meet com- 
123 on grocery store shelves. 

oreover, there is very great com- 

tition among different canned foods. 

urtailment of production in any one 
State would not be meaningful. It 
would simply shift production to 
other areas. 

The next three charts show the 
dramatic increase in the proportion 
of fruits and vegetables that are proc- 
essed. In the first we have set forth 
the comparison of production for can- 
ning in equivalent units between 1934 
and 1959 of apples, cherries, peaches 
and pears (Exhibit 10). The next 
chart shows the same story for sweet 
corn, peas, mop beans, asparagus and 
tomatoes (Exhibit 11). The third 
chart (Exhibit 12) shows an even 
more dramatic story of production of 
citrus for processing. is is broken 
down for oranges, grapefruit and 
lemons, for which the increases in 
tonnage have been remarkable. 

The increases in tonnage have 
brought large cash returns to the 
growers in these areas for each of 
these crops. The next chart (Exhibit 


13) shows the increase in price — 
ton on a comparable basis for the five 
major vegetables for processing since 
1934. But this is not the entire story. 
For in the case of these major vegeta- 
bles, the yields per acre grown for 
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processing have increased tremend- 
ously with the development of new 
varieties, mechanization and improved 
cultural techniques developed by grow- 
ers and canners working together. 
The changes in yield per acre since 
1934 are shown in Exhibit 14. 


The next two charts show the in- 
creased prices per ton for four decid- 
uous fruits (Exhibit 15) and for 
citrus fruits (Exhibit 16). Along 
with tremendously increasing volumes, 
the increase in price per ton of these 
fruits has been ind substantial. 


The canning industry has developed 
vastly increased markets for canned 
fruits and vegetables, and the return 
to the grower has increased. None of 
this would have been possible unless 
the canning industry had made itself 
so efficient that these products could 
in turn be sold to consumers at prices 
that are attractive. 


The final chart (Exhibit 17) shows 
that canned fruits and vegetables 
have been delivered to the consumer 
at prices far below those of other 
foods. Not only has this industry in- 
creased its markets, opened up vast 
new canning areas, but it has also 
over the past 25 years provided con- 
sumers with the “best buy” in the 
market basket. It has done all of this 
within a free economy and without 
mandatory marketing controls im- 
posed upon it. Instead, the relation- 
ship between canner and grower has 
typically been one of complete free- 
om, within an over-all atmosphere of 
cooperation. 


Vegstoblo growers have for a num- 
ber of years operated under a system 
that gives them the greatest degree 
of freedom and flexibility. Before the 
planting season they are offered can- 
— contracts, at competitive 
prices. If the price is not attractive, 
— can reject the offer and turn 
their land to other crops. If the con- 
tract looks profitable, they proceed 
without the usual risks attendant to 
so many farm operations. 


Under canner-grower contracts, the 
canner typically provides high-quality 
seed, as well as continual advice or 
assistance in growing, harvesting and 
crop treatment. He may even lend 
the grower money or advance a part 
of the contract price. When the crop 
matures, the grower knows he has a 
buyer who will take the entire produc- 
tion from the contracted acreage. 


Many of the risks that usually ac- 
company agricultural endeavor are 
therefore transferred from the grower 
to the canner. He takes the crop at 
the agreed upon price, regardless of 
market changes. He puts the product 
into a nonperishable state, and then 
undertakes to market it. If there has 
been oversupply, the economic loss is 
the canner’s, but at least the product 
is now nonperishable and need not be 
marketed immediately. 


This system of contract 2 
has been developed through trial an 
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error over a long period of years. 
Currently much is heard of vertical 
integration and its advantages or dis- 
advantages. We believe that the tra- 
ditional canner-grower relationship 
provides most of the benefits of in- 
tegration without its attendant limi- 
tations. 


Another point that should be em- 
phasized is the canner’s unique posi- 
tion in relation to other —— of 
the food industry. A frequently 
heard justification for regulatory 
farm programs is that the numerous 
middlemen are reaping — 2 
large profits at the expense of the 
farmer. That this has not been the 
case for canners is made clear in a 
print published by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry 
in November of 1955, entitled Price 
Spreads in the Canning Industry. 
This brief report should be read in 
its entirety, but it is well here to 
quote the initial paragraph: 


“Income and cost data for approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the fruit and 
vegetables canned in the fiscal year 
1954-55 indicate that canners had a 
net income before taxes of 3.70 i 
cent of sales and a net profit of 2.03 

reent of sales after payment of 

ederal income taxes.” 


The accompanying table (Exhibit 
18), taken from Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc. figures, shows that the canners 
net profits as a percentage of net sales 
have been above 5 percent in only one 
year since 1931. 


It is difficult indeed to understand 
the proposal for mandatory market- 
ing order legislation for canning 
crops. The industry has an unusually 
fine record of growth and develop- 
ment, and no quarrel can be found 
with the performance of canners in 
serving the public at a modest profit. 


HARMFUL EFFECTS OF APPLYING 
MARKETING ORDERS TO CANNED Foops 
AND CANNING CROPS 


The basic purpose of any compul- 
sory marketing order program is to 
limit production, and thereby raise the 
price of the commodity. It is thought 
that by this method the grower can 
increase his yearly net income, but 
any realistic consideration of the 
problems connected with canned fruits 
and vegetables compels the conclu- 
sion that restricted production and 
higher prices can only lead to serious 
difficulties. 


First of all, nature is unpredictable 
and has never been known to cooper- 
ate consistently with the well ordered 
plans of men. At some given year a 
system of production limitations (in 
the case of marketing orders for can- 
ning crops, effected indirectly by re- 


stricting what each handler can take 
from each grower) may work, to the 
extent that normal consumer demand 
for a high-quality product is satisfied, 
but not surpassed. But it is just as 
likely that unforeseen natural phe- 
nomena will result in a smaller crop 


than expected, or in lower quality. 
By that time the production limita- 
tions put into effect at the — 
of the season cannot be c — 
Under those circumstances, the indi- 
vidual grower, whose production al- 
ready has been restricted by market- 
ing order controls, will not able to 


grow his allocated quota of a high- 
quality product. 


A second factor frequently ignored 
1 of marketing orders is 
that higher prices do not automati- 
cally lead to 2 profits. The cross 
elasticity of foods has been shown to 
be fairl A is, the housewife 
is constantly shopping for the best 
bargains, and if a particular product 
is too expensive she will purchase al- 
ternative products. 


Few foods have a fixed demand. 
Thus, an elaborate p m designed 
to limit production and adjust prices 
may well result in consumer rejection. 
And once consumers stop buying a 

roduct, it may take more than a 
ower price to induce them to pur- 
chase it again on a regular basis. 


A third objection to production 
limitations is that they tend to stifle 
growth and development. Charts have 
| ag been referred to that reflect 
the astounding increases in the packs 
of processed fruits and vegetables. 
Per capita consumption of these prod- 
ucts has risen steadily. 


If marketing and production con- 
trols had been applied in earlier years 


there is no question but that the in- 
dustry could not have approached 
this record. Improved grower and 


canner techniques have spurred mar- 
keting innovations, and vice versa. 
New and improved products gain con- 
sumer acceptance, which soon turns 
into a growing demand. Individual 
canners and growers are constantly 
experimenting, testing, and investing 


in order to gain a larger share of the 
market. 


A fourth factor related to those 
listed above is that any system of 
production limitations, even if imple- 
mented through restrictions on what 
canners can purchase, must even- 
tually operate upon individual grow- 
ers. Some means must be found to al- 
locate a quota to each grower before 

lanting ‘begins. The only satisfac- 
ry method yet developed to accom- 

— this has been upon an historical 

8. 


Production is thereby geared to 
past performance, and the flexibility 
so necessary to a 8 industry is 
sacrificed. There is no incentive for 
the efficient grower who can increase 

roduction and quality at lower cost, 
or he knows his production quota can 
only rise proportionately with other 
growers in his area. 


This allocation of quotas on an his- 
torical basis also operates disadvan- 
tageously for areas and States that 
would otherwise be inclined to pro- 
duce a crop not previously grown. 


The maps portra the increased 
roduction since 1287 make it clear 

t if marketing orders had re- 
stricted production to early 1930 
levels, many States now producing 
thousands of tons of canning crops 
could never have done so. 


It is inconceivable that any pro- 
gram of regulatory controls could ef- 
ectively deal with these factors. Sup- 
ply and demand operating on a com- 
petitive system within which each 
grower and canner responds as his 
experience and knowledge dictate have 
so far more than satisfied the inter- 
ests of everybody concerned. 


The vital grower-canner relation- 
ship is the point on which all com- 

ting interests are balanced. Unless 
hat relationship is governed by free- 
dom of choice—reflecting estimates of 
the economic situation, consumer de- 
mand, available supply, — of 
product, personal trust and confidence, 
and efficiency of operation—the inev- 
itable result is an imbalance that can 
only operate to everybody's disadvan- 


A familiar tactic of those propos- 
ing the application of marketing or- 
ders to —— one is to inquire 
into the mutuality of interest of grow- 
ers and canners. Canners are fre- 
quently heard to stress the mutuality 
of interest between canners and grow- 
ers, and marketing order proponents 
argue from this that canners should 
have no reason to fear administra- 
tion of marketing orders by grower 
committees. This conclusion pre- 
sumes an identity of interest between 
the two parties, not just a large area 
of common interests. 


Most canners and growers recog- 
nize that both will benefit from a 
system of cooperation in the produc- 
ing of a high-quality product. The 
consumer must satisfied if canned 
foods are to be sold, and both canners 
and growers cooperate to achieve this 
result. But there is nevertheless an 
area where the two parties must bar- 

in—where their interests are not 
dentical, and a —_ agree- 
ment must be made. This area typi- 
cally includes price and other condi- 
tions to the contract. 


An important point to note in re- 
gard to this bargaining is that the 
consumer’s interest is here repre- 
sented by the canner’s knowledge and 
experience with marketing factors re- 
lating to merchandising the finished 
canned food. The grower is in no po- 
sition to know or appreciate consumer 
tastes and demands. The canner is, 
and he takes these into consideration 
when negotiating for the quantity, 
quality, yield and price of the raw 
product. 


Thus, if the grower is left to es- 
tablish price, quality, yield and quan- 
tity on his own, as he would — 
a wer referendum on the order it- 
self or through grower committee ad- 
ministration of marketing orders, not 
only would there be an imbalance in 
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favor of growers, but there would 
also be a concomitant neglect of the 
consumer’s interest. 

Even the most far-sighted up of 

wers could not help but give some 
istortion to the supply and demand 
factors. No reasonable figures could 
be established without precise knowl- 
edge of marketing conditions, and it is 
the canner more than any other party 
who has this information. More im- 
portantly, all interests can be bal- 
anced only through the system of a 
competitive market. 


PROPOSAL TO AUTHORIZE COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AND STIPULATION OF 
Prices UNDER FEDERAL 
MARKETING ORDERS 


Up to this point, our statement has 
concerned itself with the proposal in 
section 101(a)(1) of H.R. 10355 to 
authorize the application of compul- 
sory marketing orders to canning 
crops and canned foods. We have so 
far dealt with the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Agreement Act of 1937 as it 
now stands. But section 101(a) (3) 
of the bill would amend subsection 
608 (7) of the Act to grant even 

ater authority to the Secretary of 

griculture and the administering 
committees than they now have. 

This proposal would add to the 
terms that may be included in an 
order by adding a new F 
(E) to subsection 608 (7), which 
would read: 

„(E) or providing for 
the establishment of standards gov- 
erning the negotiation of contractual 
agreements with existing firms en- 
gaged in marketing or processing of 
any agricultural commodity listed in 
section 8c(2), concerning stipulation 
of prices, volume, shipping dates 
transportation carrier, grades, and 
size, both previous to and during 
marketing season, and governing the 
terms of sale of any agricultural com- 
modity in connection with negotiating 
such contractual agreements, and pro- 
viding that the expense of adminis- 
tering such order be paid from funds 
— pursuant to the marketing 
order.“ 


It is difficult to say cuneily what 
is intended by this new provision, for 
we have seen no explanation by its 
proponents. By its terms, the sec- 
tion authorizes the inclusion in 
mandatory marketing orders—which 
would be administered by committees 
selected by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture—provisions establishing “stand- 
ards governing the negotiation of con- 
tractual agreements” with marketing 
or processing firms, concerning stip- 
ulation of prices, volume, grades, and 
size, and standards “governing the 
terms of sale of any agricultural 
commodity in connection with nego- 
tiating such contractual agreements.” 

Ostensibly the Secretary or a com- 
mittee appointed by him could decide 
that the negotiation of contractual 
agreements with marketing or proc- 


essing firms should be handled on a 
collective basis—the producers deal- 
ing as a group with the processors 
as a group. Going further, the com- 
mittee itself could stipulate minimum 
prices at which commodities could be 
sold, and could outline in detail the 
“terms of sale of any agricultural 
commodity.” 


In addition, section 101(a)(2) of 
the bill would amend section 608c (3) 
of the Act to provide an all-encom- 
passing antitrust immunity, to the 
effect that “the formulation of the 
terms of any such order for proposal 
to the Secretary or the carrying out 
of any provisions of this section shall 
not be in violation of any of the anti- 
trust laws of the United States and 
shall be deemed lawful.” 


At the present time the Act con- 
tains explicit antitrust immunity only 
for marketing agreements, in section 
608b, but the courts have made it 
clear that activities pursuant to a 
marketing order also share this im- 
munity. United States v. Borden Co., 
308 U.S. 188, 201-02 (1939) (dictum) ; 
United States v. Universal Milk Bottle 
Service, Inc., 85 F. Supp. 622, 630 
(S. b. Ohio 1949) (dictum). 


This antitrust immunity already 
E action by the Government or 
y individuals against a party acting 
pursuant to a marketing agreement or 
order authorized by the Act. The pro- 
posed amendment would make this 
point clear beyond doubt, and would 
grant similar protection for the “for- 
mulation of the terms” of a market- 
ing order. 


Combining a broad antitrust im- 
munity with comprehensive regulation 
of bargaining and terms of sale, these 

rovisions of H.R. 10355 could be ef- 
ectively employed to remove all 
traces of competition from the pro- 
duction and sale of agricultural com- 
modities. 


Growers’ committees, appointed by 


the Secretary of Agriculture, would 
have the authority to regulate every 
phase of marketing an rocessing 
agricultural commodities. This regu- 


lation could vary from regional—or 
nationwide—collective bargaining, to 
the establishment of quotas, allocation 
of markets, and stipulation of price. 


The effect upon the nation’s econ- 
omy of a measure such as this is diffi- 
cult to predict, but it is safe to say 
that canners would not be the onl 

oup that would be seriously af- 
ected. The public would almost cer- 
2 pay increasingly higher prices 
for food. 

A final amendment to the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937 proposed in H.R. 10355 provides 
that section 8c(11) be amended to 
read, in part: 

“(A) Any order issued under this 
section ma made applicable to any 
or all production or marketing areas 
of any commodity or product thereof, 
as the Secretary finds practicable, con- 
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sistent with carrying out the declared 
policy of the Act, as amended.” 

Thus, nationwide marketing orders 
are expressly authorized and contem- 

ated. One committee appointed by 
he Secretary could have virtually un- 
limited authority over the production, 
distribution, pricing, and marketing 
of the total national supply of an ag- 
ricultural commodity. 


The removal of competition from 
the agricultural segment of the Amer- 
ican economy, and the elimination of 
virtually all safeguards designed to 
protect the public from monopolistic 
A in the production and distri- 

ution of food products, are indeed 
significant departures from the tradi- 
tional principles governing Congres- 
sional action. The National Canners 
Association firmly believes that it is 
to the interest of the country as a 
whole, as well as 2 rocessors 
and distributors of food products, that 
Title I, Part I of H.R. 10355 not be 
enacted, 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


It is the position of the National 
Canners Association that: 

(1) The elaborate controls author- 
ized by compulsory marketing order 
legislation would be undemocratic as 
applied to canners, and would result 
in regimentation of the canning in- 
dustry, in that a marketing order can 

issued upon the basis of grower 
approval over the objections of al 
processors who would be governed 
thereby. In addition, administrative 
committees would not necessarily 
have canner representation. Canners 
would be subject to extensive regula- 
tion of their business activity by a 
group of their suppliers, but the can- 
ners would bear the expenses of the 
regulation and would be exposed to 
the risk of penalties. 


(2) Mandatory marketing orders 
are anti-competitive in that they sub- 
stitute economic regulation for free 
competition. Flexibility, incentive, 
growth and development are all sacri- 


(3) Every phase of the canner’s 
business operations would be con- 
trolled if compulsory marketing or- 
ders were applied to canned foods and 
canning crops. A canner could be 
told from whom he may buy his raw 
1 in what amounts, what qual- 
ty, size and grade, and at what price. 
Similar controls could be placed on 
the production and marketing of the 
canned product. 


(4) No evil has been shown to ex- 
ist to justify the authorization of 
mandatory marketing orders for can- 
ning crops. Canned foods have con- 
tinued their phenomenal record of 
growth and development, free of reg- 
ulatory restraints. 


(5) The regulatory scheme author- 
ized by compulsory marketing order 
legislation would restrain the devel- 
opment and restrict the growth of 
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canned foods. Any am embody- 
ing crop limitation could be disastrous 
in of loss. The historical 
basis of production allocations limits 
entry and encourages indifferent farm- 
ing practices. Artificially raised prices 
for canned foods could drive custom- 
ers to alternative products, and per- 
manently reduce the consumer demand 
for canned fruits and vegetables. 

(6) The consumer would almost 
certainly lose from any system of re- 
stricted production, increased prices, 


and reduced competition. Growers 
committees would have neither the 
knowledge nor experience to reflect 
consumer tastes and demands for 
canned f 


(7) The provisions of H.R. 10355 
broadening antitrust immunity under 
marketing orders, authorizing national 
marketing orders, and p ding for 
collective bargaining and stipulation 

prices for the raw product, would 
vastly the already broad 
visions the Agricultural Mar 


Agreement Act of 1937. Com 
titlon in the production, roceasing 
and distribution of most food p 
ucts would be virtually eliminated, 
and all antitrust safeguards against 
— — and anti-competitive 
practices would be removed. 

In conclusion, the National Canners 
Association respectfully u that 
Congress not enact Title I, Bart I of 
H.R. 10355, in the interests of grow- 
ers, processors, distributors, consum- 
ers, and the general public. 


True Story 


Appearing in the May issue of True 
Story magazine is the article “Ground 
Beef and...” by Esther Foley, home 
service director. Miss Foley features 
canned foods in each of the 12 recipes 
given and in the menu which is hand- 
somely illustrated in a color photo- 
graph. 


“Condensed soup, tomato juice, 
spices, egg, or minced vegetables, 
heated and cooked to a saucy tex- 
ture, now rival the plain hamburger 
in popularity!” says the author. 


The recipes, which have been sub- 
mitted to the magazine by readers, use 
the following canned foods: Tomato 
sauce is used in five of the recipes, 
ketchup in three, and tomato juice 
is used in two recipes and as the first 
course of the menu. Canned tomato 
soup, tomato paste, chicken gumbo 
soup, mushroom soup, and pork and 
beans are each used in one recipe. 


Cooking for One and Two 


Cooking for One and Two, a new 
cookbook by Bernard L. Wile, Wash- 
ington, D. C. public relations man, fea- 
tures a wide variety of canned foods. 
Hearthside Press, Inc., New York, is 
the publisher. 


The book is described as a “cheerful 
new cookbook.” Written in a conver- 
sational style, it encourages cooking 
as a pleasant and challenging proce- 
dure rather than as a drudgery. From 
the practical standpoint most of the 
meals require a half-hour or less to 
prepare, call only for equipment and 
utensils available in average kitchens, 
and use readily available food ingre- 
dients. A shopping list is given with 
each menu. 


Mr. Wile focuses attention in the 
first chapter on a well-stocked kitchen. 
Included is a section on canned foods. 
Mr. Wile says, “Keep a few small cans 
always on hand as a sort of basic 
larder.” In the suggested lists he in- 
cludes canned fruits, meats, chicken, 


fish and sea food, vegetables, juices, 
and soups. 


The second chapter features 30 sug- 
gested dinner menus for one person. 
Twenty-five of the menus use from one 
to five canned foods. Chapter three, 
“Seduction A Deux,” includes 14 gour- 
met dinners for two with 13 contain- 
ing from one to eight canned foods. 
Each of the four dinner party menus 
in the fourth chapter, “Company For 
Dinner,” uses canned foods. 


At the close of the book is an in- 
teresting chart which lists leftover 
foods, how to store, where to store, 
how long to store, and “use for what.” 


Culinary Review 


Canned Foods’ Contribution to Good 
Eating in the '60’s was the subject 
treated on the editorial page of the 
March issue of Culinary Review, the 
chef's national magazine. The mate- 
rial in the editorial was prepared 
jointly by the Information Division 
and the Consumer and Trade Rela- 
tions Program. 


Editor George Serra introduced the 
article as follows: “Once more Culi- 
nary Review departs from its custom- 
ary format to publish an editorial 
from the National Canners Associa- 
tion. We hope that other associations, 
whose research and marketing pro- 
grams of inestimable value to the food 
industry as a whole, will keep us in- 
formed of new developments either 
as a news release or as an editorial 
contribution.” 


BDSA Containers Division 


John P. Gleason of Toledo, Ohio, 
an official of Kimble Glass Co., an 
Owens-Illinois subsidiary, has been 
named Assistant Director for Mobili- 
zation Planning, Containers and Pack- 
aging Division, Business and Defense 
Services Administration, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 


U. S. News & World Report 


The cover story in the April 11 
issue of U. S. News & World Report 
is titled “What To Eat To Live 
Longer.” The article is written in 
the form of an interview with Dr. W. 
Henry Sebrell, Jr., professor of pub- 
lie health nutrition at Columbia Uni- 
versity and director of the Institute 
of Nutrition Sciences there. 


Pointing out that some deteriora- 
tion takes place in all fruits and 
vegetables en route from field to kit- 
chen, Dr. Sebrell states that “the 
vitamin values are pretty well pre- 
served” in canned and frozen foods. 
“They may be even better than the 
fresh product,” he says, “if it has 
been mishandled or been a long time 
in transit or storage.” 


On the subject of synthetic vita- 
mins, Dr. Sebrell says, “I see no ob- 
jection to adding vitamins back. I 
wouldn’t see any objection to, say, 
taking a can of fruit juice and putting 
vitamin C in it. The Canadians per- 
mit this with apple juice, because it 
happens that Aer juice is naturally 
low in Vitamin C, anyhow. The apple 
doesn’t have much vitamin C com- 
pared with citrus fruits, and canned 
apple juice is quite low in Vitamin C, 
so the Canadians put synthetic C in 
it. And why not? I don’t see any 
reason for not doing it.” 


Telecast on Sesquicentennial 


Johns Hopkins File 7, an ABC net- 
work television show originating from 
Baltimore, will present a 30-minute 
documentary on the Sesquicentennial 
of the Tin Can on Sunday, April 24, 
according to an announcement by the 
Can Manufacturers Institute. The 
original show is video-taped 12-12:30 
p.m. EST on that date and usually 
is broadcast at that hour over most 
other ABC-TV stations in other time 
zones. N. C. A. members wishing to 
tune in on the program, however, 
should check their local program list- 
ings for time and station. 
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Commerce Dept. Plans Meeting 
on Promoting Food Exports 


The U. S. Department of Commerce 
plans to hold a meeting in Washington 
August 9 at which representatives of 
the food industry will be invited to 
offer suggestions on steps the Govern- 
ment might take to stimulate exports. 


The conference will be one of a 
series being held by the Department 
as a part of the new National Export 
Expansion Program, under which the 
Government seeks to reduce foreign 
barriers to trade and to encourage 
exports of U. S. goods. 


The Commerce Department has been 
holding meetings each week with rep- 
resentative groups of American busi- 
ness, for the announced purpose of re- 
ceiving businessmen’s views on meas- 
ures the Government might take to 
accelerate exports and on particular 
trade restrictions that handicap their 
sales. The Department plans to use 
the facts and arguments presented at 
these conferences to advocate further 
favorable response when U. S. repre- 
sentatives meet with the representa- 
tives of other governments during 
tariff and trade negotiations later this 
year. 


It is expected that the agenda for 
the food industry conference of Aug- 
ust 9 will be developed as the current 
series of meetings progresses, and that 
the Department will select the partici- 
pants. 


The National Export Expansion 
Program was formalized recently by 
the President. It involves a number 
of activities by the executive depart- 
ments to stimulate growth and expan- 
sion of U. S. export trade. One of 
the objectives is to reverse the cur- 
rent trend in international payments, 
which in 1959 produced a deficit of 
$3.7 billion for the U. 8. 


The Secretary of Commerce has 
established a five-member Export Ex- 
pansion Committee of national busi- 
ness leaders to organize a sustained 
effort by private industry to promote 
the export trade expansion program. 


Members of the Committee are 
Leonard F. McCollum, president of 
the Continental Oil Co., Houston, and 
vice chairman of the Business Advi- 
sory Council, chairman; and Rudolph 
F. Bannon, president of Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Machines and president of 
the NAM; Donald K. David, Oster- 
ville, Mass., vice chairman of the Ford 
Foundation; Arthur H. Motley, pub- 
lisher of Parade and president-elect 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S.; and Morehead Patterson, chair- 


man of American Machine and Foun- 
dry Co. 

One of their objectives is to interest 
management of companies that have 
not been active in the foreign market. 


USDA Export Promotion Study 


The USDA is conducting an over-all 
review of current export policies, pro- 
grams, and activities as a basis for 
further expanding its agricultural 
trade promotion activities, as called 
for by the President. 


The USDA's agricultural export re- 
view includes such elements as trade 
barrier removal, quality, credit, pric- 
ing, promotion activities of govern- 
ment and industry, and government fi- 
nanced exports under the “Food for 
Peace” concept. 

The review is being conducted by 
USDA staff members. At an early 
date, it was announced, consultations 
with other Departments of govern- 
ment and private agricultural and 
trade groups are contemplated. 


Canned Fruits under P.L. 480 


USDA announced April 13 the is- 
suance of an authorization to Finland 
to purchase $75,000 worth of canned 
fruit from U. S. suppliers under Title 
I of P.L. 480. 


Authorization 18-23 provides for 
purchase of $75,000 worth (approxi- 
mately 12,000 cases) of canned apple- 
sauce, peaches, pears, and fruit cock- 
tail (mixed fruits and fruit salad). 
Contracts made between April 20 and 
June 80 will be eligible for financing. 
Delivery will be to importer, f.a.s. 
vessel, U. S. ports. Shipments must 
be made by July 30. 

Information concerning purchases 
may be obtained from Paavo Laitinan, 
Embassy of Finland, 1900 24th St., 
N.W., Washington 8, D. C. (telephone 
202 HO 2-0556). 


USDA To Donate Pea Beans 


USDA announced April 12 that pea 
beans taken over under the 1959 price 
support operation in Michigan and not 
sold by June 1 will be donated through 
domestic outlets. 

USDA will continue to offer pea 
beans for sale at the market price, but 
not less than a minimum price for 
April of $6.83 per hundredweight, for 
U. 8. No. 1 beans f.o.b. Michigan 
points of production with the amount 
of infreight to be added as applicable. 

Approximately 180,000 hundred- 
weight of 1959-crop pea beans were 
taken over in Michigan under price 
support, and no sales have been made 
as yet, according to USDA. 
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